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statement, at least, but the mere statement fails to bring conviction in the 
absence of a rigid determination of the logical relations involved, and the 
latter can hardly be found in his discussion. 

Another matter which perhaps calls for brief mention is the position occupied 
by the problem of happiness in the theory of religion. Neglecting the author's 
formal definitions of religion as 'simply optimism' or 'theistic optimism' 
(pp. 29-30 and note), the general conception of religion as value becomes de- 
cidedly problematical when value is interpreted in terms of happiness (p. 117). 
The author here adheres to his determination to avoid the technicalities of 
scholarship, especially when he flatly refuses to 'argue' the questions of hedon- 
istic ethical theory which seem to be involved (p. 117 note). But if religion is 
a matter of happiness, then some theory of happiness would seem properly 
to form an essential part of the discussion. 

Professor Wilm's book can scarcely be regarded as a contribution or even 
as a summary of the work at present being done in the field of religious in- 
quiry, yet it represents perhaps the most wide-spread of religious attitudes. 
Besides these qualities of wide appeal, the book shows unusual qualities of 
style. In fact, freedom and ease of style seem to help over many a difficulty 
which would be more apparent if the author had confined himself to a more 
severely scientific form of expression. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 

From Religion to Philosophy. By Francis Macdonald Cornford. London, 

Edward Arnold, 1912. — pp. xx, 276. 

Against the common assumption that religion and philosophy represent 
two distinct provinces of thought, between which there is supposed to be some 
sort of border warfare, the author of this book suggests the possibility of 
regarding them as "two successive phases, or modes, of the expression of man's 
feelings and beliefs about the world; and the title of this book implies that our 
attention will be fixed on that period, in the history of the western mind, which 
marks the passage from the one to the other" (p. vii). The transition from 
religion to philosophy took place among the Greeks about six centuries before 
our era, and the point which the author wishes to prove in this connection is 
that the advent of the new spirit of rational inquiry "did not mean a sudden 
and complete breach with the older ways of thought" (p. vii). Within this 
early period two traditions, the 'scientific' and the 'mystical,' are recognized 
in Diogenes Laertius' grouping of the two successions of philosophers into 
Ionian and Italiote. These two tendencies are represented by Anaximander 
and Pythagoras. But the fundamental aim and point of view of the two 
traditions are essentially different. The one, driven by a need of mastering the 
world by understanding it, seeks its goal 'in a "perfectly clear conceptual 
model of reality, adapted to explain all phenomena by the simplest formula 
that can be found" (p. viii); the other, determined by certain beliefs about 
the nature of the divine and the destiny of the human soul, yet holding no less 
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strongly than the scientific tradition to the characteristically Greek conviction 
that the world must be rational, expresses its deepest purpose in such concepts 
as 'God' and 'Soul.' But both points of view give evidence of an origin 
in an earlier and primitive religious attitude to the world. "Behind Anaxi- 
mander stands the Ionian Homer, with his troop of luminous Olympians; 
behind Pythagoras we discern the troubled shapes of Orpheus and Dionysus" 
(p. ix). But there is a real continuity between the earliest rational speculation 
and the religious representation that lay behind it. 

The book contains six interesting chapters, and the author's manner of 
treatment is scholarly and clear, and throws much light on the concepts of early 
Greek thought. In the first chapter, the Greek notion of Destiny (Moira) is 
analyzed, showing the persistence of this conception from its earliest formula- 
tion in Hesiod and Homer and Anaximander, on through Greek science, to its 
final formulation in modern science as Natural Law. The second chapter 
records the author's "rash excursion" into a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
pre-Homeric Greek world. As a guide here is taken the principle laid down by 
the new French school of sociologists, "that the key to religious representation 
lies in the social structure of the community which elaborates it" (p. x). 
A discussion of the concept of 'the nature of things,' or Physis, occupies the 
third chapter. Here Physis is shown to be a representation of the social 
consciousness (p. 191), out of which, regarded as a material continuum, and 
with the attributes living and divine, are progressively but unconsciously 
carved the concepts of individuality, God, and Soul. The same concept 
regarded as the Datum of Philosophy, furnishes the subject matter of the 
fourth chapter. The fifth and sixth chapters deal respectively with the two 
dominant traditions of Greek philosophy, the scientific, and the religious. 

The work as a whole is an extremely interesting and suggestive account of 
early Greek conceptions. The relations between the religious and the philo- 
sophical significance of these conceptions are worked out in a way which is 
thoroughly ingenious and which attempts to show that the philosophical 
interpretation of the relation of ultimate reality to the world of sense experience 
is determined by the older religious conception of the relation of God to the 
human group or Nature (p. 135). The discussions of the early Greek philo- 
sophical systems are instructive. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 

Bergson and Romantic Evolutionism. By A. O. Lovejoy. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1914. — pp. 61. 

The two lectures comprising this volume are written in a style at once clear 
and vivid (the qualities are by no means always united) ; and the strains of 
thought are admirably differentiated, the points of criticism and exposition 
expressed with clearness and frequently with wit. The illustrations from 
literature, ranging from Dante to Bernard Shaw, are unusually suggestive. 
The point of view which the author takes is that of neither disciple nor an- 



